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Restless, unfixed in principles and place,

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ;

A fiery soul which., working out its way,

Fretted the pigmy body to decay

And o'er-informed the tenement of clay.

A daring pilot in extremity,

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high,

He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit,

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.

Great wits are sure to madness near allied,

And thin partitions do their bounds divide;

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour blest,

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ?

Punish a body which he could not please,

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ?

These " portraits " were perhaps Dry den's finest
achievement. They were the old " Characters " put
into verse, and made both personal and pointed.
Dryden was justly proud of them. " How easy it is,"
he said once, " to call rogue and villain, and that
wittily ! But how hard to make a man appear a fool,
a blockhead, or a knave, without using any of those
opprobrious terms. . . . This is the mystery of that
noble trade, which yet no master can teach to his
apprentice." He was referring to his own "Zimri,"
quoted above: and we cannot deny that he was
justified.

Dryden was, as we should expect, well supplied with
theories about satire. One was that it should not be
spiteful. He looked upon it as a means to correct